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A  flagon  flowing 

A  flagon  flowing  never  will  be  capped; 

Song  procreates  song, 

Splurge  of  chaotic  lights  on  careless  stream, 
But  not  for  long — 

A  flagon  flowing  is  a  blundering  Merlin  ; 

Swift  dawn  disenchants. 

Fleet  are  the  flashes  on  flagons  flowing : 

Eye  flagons  askance. 


GROVER  CRONIN,  J 


Th  ree  playwrights  and  four  plays 

by  Paul  Power 


During  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent  season,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  three  playwrights 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  substantial  success  presented  four 
plays  to  a  rather  unsuspecting  public.  The  playwrights,  of 
course,  are  Eugene  O’Neill,  Maxwell  Anderson,  and  Philip  Barry; 
the  plays — O’Neill’s  “Ah,  Wilderness”  and  “Days  Without  End,” 
“Mary,  of  Scotland”  from  the  vigorous  mind  and  fertile  pen  of 
Maxwell  Anderson,  and  the  play  which  Philip  Barry’s  ability 
has  long  promised  us,  “Joyous  Season” — or  “State  of  Grace,”  as 
Boston  saw  it. 

The  writer  does  not  merely  mention  these  plays  as  produc¬ 
tions  which  he  has  haphazardly  singled  out  as  belonging  to  the 
better  class  of  dramatic  work ;  rather  he  mentions  them  because 
he  feels  certain  that  they  signify  the  death  of  the  postwar  era  of 
American  thought  and  the  dawn  of  a  golden  age  of  American 
drama.  Eugene  O’Neill’s  somewhat  torturous  search  for  ultimate 
truth  has  been  of  international  interest  for  over  a  decade,  and  it 
gives  rare  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  has  “come  home,”  in  the 
words  of  John  Loving’s  clerical  uncle  in  “Days  Without  End.” 
It  is  equally  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  promise  undeniably 
shown  in  Philip  Barry’s  “Holiday,”  and  to  a  less  extent  in  “Paris 
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Bound/’  and  still  less  in  “John”  has  been  fulfilled  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  comedy  of  Beacon  Hill  Irish,  which  Elinor  Hughes  of  the 
Boston  Herald  criticized  as  didactic.  Finally,  we  not  only  are  in 
Maxwell  Anderson’s  debt  for  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  Colonial, 
where  Helen  Hayes  graced  his  “Mary,  of  Scotland,”  and  a  splen¬ 
did  history  lesson  as  well,  but  also  for  writing  the  finest  tragedy 
of  modern  times.  Without  further  preliminaries,  then,  the  writer 
will  attempt  to  map  out  the  roads  these  three  adventurers  of  the 
pen  have  travelled,  and  to  essay  an  evaluation  of  the  four  pots 
of  gold  they  have  found  at  the  end  of  their  respective  rainbows. 

On  a  bright  September  morning  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
1919,  a  nattily-dressed  young  man,  with  a  Celtic  appearance 
about  him,  and  rimless  glasses  shielding  his  eyes,  banged  on  Mrs. 
McCarthy’s  door  at  60  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge.  The  young 
gentleman  was  Philip  Barry,  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  come 
to  Cambridge  to  spend  two  years  at  Professor  Baker’s  play¬ 
writing  course,  known  as  English  47,  and  Mrs.  McCarthy  was, 
and  is,  the  noblest  of  creatures,  who  has  spent  a  very  pleasant 
lifetime  mothering  hundreds  of  Harvard  students  who  have 
roomed  at  her  spacious  old  house  on  Brattle  Street. 

Although  Mr.  Barry’s  prosperous  father  had  been  born  in 
Dublin,  his  son  was  not,  according  to  Mrs.  McCarthy,  quick  to 
admit  the  fact.  And,  although  young  Mr.  Barry  labored  assidu¬ 
ously  over  his  playwriting,  he  was  a  very  irritable  chap  and 
demanded  that  all  the  doors  in  the  house  be  oiled.  Here  the 
writer,  in  true  Boswellian  fashion,  has  unearthed  two  facts  of 
scientific  certainty,  and  whether  they  have  any  significance  or 
not  he  leaves  to  the  reader  to  decide,  while  he  busies  himself 
with  more  important  matters. 
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While  at  Harvard,  Barry  wrote  “You  and  I,”  which  won  for 
its  author  a  prize  of  $500  and  a  Broadway  production.  Almost 
two  years  later,  his  second  play,  “The  Youngest”  was  produced 
by  Robert  Milton  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Says  Barry,  himself, 
of  these  plays,  “  ‘You  and  I’  was  a  success,  and  I  liked  it:  ‘The 
Youngest’  was  a  moderate  success,  and  I  did  not  like  it.” 

A  year  later,  in  1925,  “In  a  Garden”  was  produced,  which  is, 
by  far,  Philip  Barry’s  most  disappointing  and  most  artificial  play. 
Dealing  as  it  does  with  a  playwright  who  insists  in  managing  his 
domestic  affairs  as  if  his  home  were  a  stage,  the  playwright 
Barry  succeeded  in  writing  a  very  artificial  play  about  a  very 
artificial  playwright.  Barry  continued  in  his  poorer  strain  to 
write  in  the  next  year  “White  Wings,”  which,  however,  gave  some 
slight  evidence  that  the  deliciously  amusing  Barry  was  not  as 
yet  extinct,  and  in  1927,  his  “John,”  a  modernized  version  of  the 
ancient  tragedy,  was  produced.  But  it  was  not  until  a  month 
later,  in  December  (1927),  that  Barry  definitely  showed  indica¬ 
tions  of  first  rate  ability  in  “Paris  Bound,”  in  which  he  sensibly 
teaches  that  forgiveness  and  repentance  are  the  sinews  of  happy 
marriage,  and  that  the  divorce  court  is  not  a  very  good  solution 
for  marital  troubles. 

“Holiday”  is  the  finest  play  Philip  Barry  wrote  in  a  decade 
of  continued  playwriting,  and  stands  as  a  definite  proof  of  his 
ability  to  write  sparkling  comedies  of  genuine  moral  value.  In 
this  play,  he  escaped  the  sophisticated  rot  which  beguiled  him  in 
some  of  his  earlier  work,  and  into  which  he  was  to  fall  in  “Animal 
Kingdom,”  and  wrote  the  most  pleasant  play  of  the  season. 

It  has  been  previously  noted  that  Barry,  at  least  in  his  youth, 
took  no  pains  to  publish  his  Irish  ancestry;  however,  he  has 
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amply  repaid  us  for  the  pain  of  observing  such  nonsense  by  writ¬ 
ing  “Joyous  Season,”  a  rich,  ripe  understanding  of  Boston’s  Irish 
Americans.  It  is  a  pity  that  Ursula  Parrott  had  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  it  performed  before  writing  her  pseudo-saga  of  a 
South  Boston  family.  Perhaps  “The  Tumult  and  The  Shouting” 
would  then  have  lived  up  to  its  advance  notices.  For  the  only 
honest  reason  for  Miss  Hughes’  criticism  in  the  Herald  is  that 
“Joyous  Season”  is  quite  unlike  Mrs.  Parrott’s  superficial  and  in¬ 
sincere  novel.  It  is  the  play  that  many  of  us  have  been  hoping 
for  from  Mr.  Barry’s  pen,  and  would  have  made  this  theatrical 
season  a  successful  one,  even  if  Mr.  O’Neill  and  Mr.  Anderson 
had  been  idle. 

One  is  given  to  wonder  whether  the  Rev.  William  Lincoln 
Anderson,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  quite  approved 
of  the  realistic  revolt  which  arrived  on  Broadway  in  September, 
1924,  when  his  son,  Maxwell  Anderson,  in  conjunction  with 
Laurence  Stallings,  became  famous  because  of  their  war  play, 
“What  Price  Glory?”  And,  indeed,  we  can  well  sympathize  with 
the  young  playwright’s  father,  for  his  son’s  play,  which  attempted 
in  an  admirable  manner  to  drive  artificial  conventions  and  prudish 
bugaboos  from  the  American  theatre,  resulted  in  ushering  in  a 
period  of  loud-mouthed  vulgarisms,  lewd  language  and  bawdy 
obscenity. 

“What  Price  Glory?”  was  in  itself  a  splendid  attempt  of 
two  fiery  young  men  to  “debunk”  war  and  liberalize  the  American 
stage,  but  the  authors  could  not  have  foreseen  what  they  were 
letting  the  public  in  for.  Since  the  autumn  of  1924,  Broadway 
has  slowly,  but  surely,  degenerated  into  a  fairly  good  imitation 
of  the  Chicago  stockyards — no  mean  accomplishment  in  itself. 
The  climax,  we  hope,  has  been  reached  in  “Sailor,  Beware,”  a 
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Broadway  farce  of  the  early  winter,  and  which  Boston’s  Censor 
McNary  has  mercifully  kept  from  a  Boston  stage.  While  this 
offspring  of  the  burlesque  world  has  no  relation  with  the  purposes 
of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Stallings,  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
general  movement  which  these  eminent  gentlemen  started  paved 
the  way  for  the  placid  and  complacent  reception  it  received. 

When  Brock  Pemberton  produced  Mr.  Anderson’s  first 
drama,  “White  Desert,”  in  1923,  its  author  was  found  to  be  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
“White  Desert” — the  tragic  recital  of  a  jealous  husband  who 
accuses  his  wife  of  infidelity  and  shoots  her  dead  when  she 
deliberately  sins  to  be  revenged  upon  him — was  too  heavy  for 
popular  consumption.  “The  play,”  says  Burns  Mantle,  “won 
enthusiastic  endorsement  from  the  reviewers  but  not  from  the 
public.”  The  public,  as  usual,  was  probably  correct. 

Following  “What  Price  Glory?”  Anderson  again  collaborated 
with  Laurence  Stallings  in  writing  “First  Flight,”  founded  on  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  “The  Buccaneer,” 
which  concerned  itself  with  the  piracy  of  Captain  Henry  Morgan 
in  southern  waters.  Neither  of  these  plays  was  very  successful. 
But,  in  1927,  Maxwell  Anderson  again  scored  in  “Saturday’s 
Children,”  a  very  human  sort  of  play,  dealing  with  the  marital 
difficulties  of  an  impecunious  young  couple,  but  which  ends  quite 
happily. 

R.  Dana  Skinner  of  The  Commonweal  speaks  of  Anderson’s 
“Elizabeth,  the  Queen”  thuswise  in  “Our  Changing  Theatre”: — 
“Sometimes  the  song  of  real  tragedy  can  emerge  from  the  stark 
implications  of  a  theme — as  in  “Macbeth” — without  any  of  the 
characters  achieving  the  heroic  note.  This  is  what  happened  in 
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“Elizabeth  the  Queen” — a  tragedy,  which,  at  moments,  and  in 
spite  of  its  occasional  cheap  blasphemies,  reached  almost  Shakes- 
perian  proportions  and  power.  It  will  long  remain,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  notable  American  plays.” 

Not  much  can  be  added  to  this  praise,  unless  we  note  that 
Maxwell  Anderson  has  since  written  a  tragedy  which  is  equally 
notable — indeed  which  is  not  only  notable,  but  extraordinary. 
For  in  “Mary,  of  Scotland,”  the  former  college  professor  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  finest  American  tragedy — not  a  typical  American  tragedy, 
which  is  indeed  tragic  in  its  usually  foul-mouthed  morbidity — 
but  a  play  whose  song  of  hope  is  a  most  compelling  strain.  The 
earnest  playwright  who  first  scored  in  the  melodramatic  “What 
Price  Glory?”  and  then  floundered  in  two  semi-historical  pieces, 
has  risen  from  rather  cheap  realism  to  compose  a  play  that  will 

i 

stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
Elizabethan  era. 

It  was  a  splendid  surprise,  after  years  of  phonetic  barbarisms 
from  the  pens  of  the  tone-deaf  realists,  to  hear  rich,  melodious 
verse  spoken  on  a  modern  stage — not  words  and  phrases  hap¬ 
hazardly  borrowed  from  the  Elizabethan  stage,  but  modern  idiom 
written  by  a  master.  In  “Mary,  of  Scotland”  which  is,  at  this 
writing,  almost  certain  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize — modern  playwrights 
have  a  new  standard  of  American  ability,  and  they  would  do  well 
to  leave  smut  to  the  movies  and  emulate  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Ella  Quinlan  O’Neill,  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1888, 
presented  her  husband,  James  O’Neill,  famous  for  his  characteri¬ 
zation  of  “The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo”  with  a  son  and  heir,  whom 
they  eventually  named  Eugene  Gladstone.  Beyond  a  little  troup- 
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ing  with  his  father’s  company,  Eugene  received  the  usual  prepara¬ 
tory  education  and  eventually  matriculated  at  Princeton,  during 
the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  presidency  at  that  institution.  He 
left  rather  hastily  in  the  spring  of  his  freshman  year,  where  on 
a  particularly  warm  evening  he  presented  Mr.  Wilson  with  a 
bottle  of  beer.  He  seems  to  have  tossed  the  bottle  through  the 
“prexy’s”  window. 

After  this,  young  O’Neill  became,  successively,  a  clerk  in  a 
mail  order  house,  a  prospector  for  gold  in  Central  America,  the 
assistant  manager  of  a  touring  theatrical  company,  a  seaman  on 
a  Norwegian  barque  traveling  to  South  America,  a  draughtsman 
for  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  Company  in  Buenos  Aires,  a 
clerk  in  the  Argentine  office  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  a  mule  tender  on  a  cattle  boat,  sailing  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Durban,  South  Africa,  a  beach  comber,  a  seaman  on  an 
American  line  to  Southampton,  a  minor  actor  in  his  father’s 
Monte  Cristo  company,  and  finally,  a  reporter  on  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Telegraph. 

During  his  reporting  episode,  O’Neill  became  slightly  con¬ 
sumptive  and  went  to  the  Gaylord  farm  at  Wallington,  Conn. 
Slightly  grey  theatregoers  will  remember  this  consumptive  hospi¬ 
tal  as  the  playwright  portrayed  it  in  “The  Straw,”  one  of  his 
earliest  tragedies.  The  theatregoer  will  also  remember  the 
reportorial  hero  in  this  tragedy  who,  while  at  the  consumptive 
home,  learned  that  he  could  write  short  stories.  In  the  very 
same  manner  Eugene  O’Neill  learned  that  he  could  write  plays 
and  did. 

When  discharged  from  the  sanatorium,  O’Neill  remained  for 
a  year  at  the  family  home  at  New  London.  Within  this  time  he 
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wrote  no  less  than  eleven  one-act  plays.  The  following  year  was 
spent  under  Professor  Baker  at  Harvard,  and  thence  he  betook 
himself  to  Greenwich  Village  and  Provincetown,  whose  theatre 
meant  so  much  to  both  him  and  Susan  Glaspell,  author  of 
“Alison’s  House.” 

“Beyond  the  Horizon”  was  produced  at  the  Morosco  Theatre 
at  a  special  matinee,  February  2,  1920,  a  splendid  tragedy  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  farmer  boy’s  yearning  for  travel  and  adventure  which 
R.  Dana  Skinner  says  foretold  the  coming  of  “The  Great  God 
Brown,”  and  of  which  Alexander  Woolcott  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times,  “the  only  reason  for  not  calling  “Beyond  the  Hori¬ 
zon”  a  great  play  is  the  natural  gingerliness  with  which  a  reviewer 
uses  the  word.” 

“The  Emperor  Jones”  was  produced  by  the  Provincetown 
Players  in  December,  1920 — a  thrilling  series  of  scenes  showing 
the  growing  fear  and  horror  of  a  pursued  wretch — mostly  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  own  conscience — and  comparable  with  the  “ghost 
scene”  in  Macbeth  magnified  a  hundredfold,  in  that  it  is  not  a 
complete  drama  at  all,  but  a  long  drawn  out  catastrophe. 

The  already  mentioned  “Straw”  was  produced  in  1921  and 
dealt  with  hope — the  undying  hope  of  the  consumptive.  Alex¬ 
ander  Woolcott  once  wrote  that  this  play  showed  “hope  in  its 
most  extraordinary  and  most  ironic  manifestation.”  But  this 
criticism  is  worth  about  as  much  as  most  newspaper  criticism — 
which  is  nothing.  This  writer  prefers  to  think  that  even  if  the 
heroine  does  succumb  to  the  death  which  she  believes  has  been 
averted,  this  is  not  an  ironic  and  grim  manifestation  of  hope, 
but  a  manifestation  of  hope  rewarded,  whether  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  because  of  the  hero’s  sacrifice;  the  writer  prefers  to 
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think  that  O’Neill,  when  writing  this  play,  knew  full  well  that 
true  happiness  and  true  love  come  from  sacrifice  alone.  “The 
Straw”  is  not  one  of  his  best  plays,  but  it  is  rather  important, 
since,  along  with  “Beyond  the  Horizon”  and  “The  Hairy  Ape” 
it  indicated  the  true,  the  future  O’Neill. 

“The  Hairy  Ape”  was  produced  in  March,  1922.  This  was  a 
bitterly  truthful  and  tremendously  dramatic  denunciation  of  the 
capitalistic  oppression  of  man;  an  intelligent  school  boy,  whose 
criticism  can  be  trusted  more  than  a  newspaper  reviewer’s,  would 
compare  it  with  Markham’s  “Man  With  a  Hoe,”  and  be  quite 
correct,  only  one’s  nerves  do  not  thrill  to  the  Kansas  poet’s  verse 
as  they  do  to  the  playwright’s  symbolism. 

John  Corbin,  Mr.  Woolcott’s  successor  in  “The  Times,”  could 
see  nothing  optimistic  in  “All  God’s  Children  Got  Wings,”  a 
tragedy  dealing  with  the  intermarriage  of  a  negro  and  a  white 
girl,  but,  once  more,  the  writer  chooses  to  see,  through  the  monu¬ 
mental  gloom  of  racial  prejudice,  of  fornication,  of  avarice  and 
stupidity,  a  ray  of  the  clearest  light  phophetizing  O’Neill’s 
future  greatness — especially  in  the  final  words  of  the  play, 
wherein  the  negro  here  accepts  the  burden  God  has  placed  upon 
him  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  O’Neill  has  written. 

“Desire  Under  the  Elms”  was  produced  at  the  Greenwich 
Village  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  November  11,  1924,  and 
Eugene  O’Neill  reached  his  all  time  low  for  morbidity,  cynicism 
and  despair,  while  New  York  newspaper  critics  complimented 
him  upon  writing  his  finest  play.  The  writer  finds  no  fault  with 
the  technical  excellence  of  the  drama,  but  such  a  standard  of 
dramatic  fitness  is,  in  itself,  a  refutation  of  the  critic’s  assertions. 
For  no  matter  how  finely  done  a  play  may  be,  when  it  presents 
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a  picture  of  life  that  might  well  be  a  study  of  animal  existence, 
it  is  neither  a  good  drama  nor  good  literature.  However,  the 
country  dialect  is  good,  clean  fun. 

Rebounding  from  “Desire  Under  the  Elms,”  O’Neill  wrote 
the  finest  play  he  had  yet  conceived — the  play  his  genius  had 
promised  for  seven  years,  sometimes  very  dimly,  and  a  few  times 
rather  brightly — “The  Great  God  Brown”  was  produced  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1926.  In  this  play,  O’Neill  first  made  use  of 
masks,  in  order  to  reveal  the  inner  emotions  and  the  true  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  characters.  The  mask,  as  employed  in  this 
drama  is  what  we  term  a  “poker  face,”  and  when  the  character 
removes  his  mask,  he  begins  to  say  what  he  truthfully  thinks 
and  feels.  This  use  of  the  mask  is  quite  different  than  in  “Days 
Without  End,”  wherein  the  protagonist  is  not  merely  given  hon¬ 
est — or  masklike  lines,  and  insincere — or  masked  lines.  Rather 
in  “Days  Without  End,”  the  protagonist  is  divided  into  two 
characters,  the  maskless  one  is  the  upright  man  and  the  masked 
character  is  the  evil  and  depraved  part  of  man. 

In  “The  Great  God  Brown,”  the  playwright  for  the  first 
time  gave  complete  and  undeniable  proof  “that  beyond  catas¬ 
trophe  he  saw  to  a  possible  resurrection.”  He  had  given  hints  of 
this  before,  but  hints  few  had  seen,  or  cared  to  see.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  play  of  unforgettable  beauty,  he  wrote  a 
positive  and  indisputable  tragedy  of  hope  —  hope  beyond 
catastrophe  for  his  tragic  hero. 

“Marco  Millions,”  a  sardonic,  amusing,  biting  satire  of  the 
American  Babbitt,  was  produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  its  own 
theatre  in  January,  1928.  This  was  the  nearest,  until  the  current 
“Ah,  Wilderness,”  Mr.  O’Neill  ever  came  to  comedy,  but  a  very 
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hopeless  and  grimly  mocking  comedy  it  was.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  he  had  come  close  to  the  end  of  his  quest  in  “The  Great 
God  Brown,”  but  “Marco  Millions”  most  efficiently  dispelled  such 
hopes. 

“Dynamo,”  produced  in  February,  1929,  deified  the  dynamo, 
the  symbol  of  the  god  of  science,  of  electricity  and  of  power,  and 
was  quite  boring  in  the  process.  Those  who  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  by  “Marco  Millions”  became  even  more  hopeless  at  this 
bit  of  childishness. 

“Strange  Interlude”  was  produced  in  January,  1928,  by  the 
Theatre  Guild,  and  three  years  later  came  Mr.  O ’Neill’s  second 
trilogy,  “Mourning  Becomes  Electra.”  Our  own  Mayor  Nichols 
succeeded  in  immortalizing  “Strange  Interlude”  by  barring  it 
from  a  Boston  stage,  and  so  much  publicity  attended  his  censor¬ 
ship  that  the  writer  thinks  there  is  sufficient  excuse  for  neglect¬ 
ing  the  onerous  task  of  considering  Nina  Leed’s  various  fornica¬ 
tions  and  adulteries.  It  suffices  to  say  that  O’Neill,  in  this 
trilogy,  dips  deep  into  the  bogs  of  sensuality  and  selfishness,  and 
comes  up  covered  with  mud.  It  is  one  of  the  most  depressing 
exhibitions  ever  seen  on  a  modern  stage. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  when  writing  anent  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  conception  of  the  ancient  Greek  story  as  embodied  in 
“Mourning  Becomes  Electra,”  said :  “Once  more  we  have  a  great 
play  which  .  .  .  means  that  human  beings  are  great  and  terrible 
creatures  when  they  are  in  the  grip  of  great  passions,  and  that 
the  spectacle  of  them  is  not  only  absorbing  but  also  and  at  once 
horrible  and  cleansing.” 

This  tragedy  certainly  is  absorbing,  horrible  and  cleansing, 
but  in  the  writer’s  opinion,-  the  horror  so  far  outweighs  the  cleans¬ 
ing  properties  that  the  latter  serves  no  good  purpose.  It  is 
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the  most  terrible  and  nerve  racking  spectacle  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  he  dotes  on  corpses.  “Mourning  Becomes  Electra”  is  great 
drama,  but  poor  tragedy. 

An  O’Neill  never  before  seen  by  a  faithful,  but  terribly  con¬ 
fused  public,  is  now  on  display  in  “Ah,  Wilderness,”  as  produced 
in  New  York  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  with  George  M.  Cohan  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  Nat  Miller,  not  too  brilliant,  but  lovable  and 
splendidly  human  newspaper  publisher  of  New  ondon.  For 
“Ah,  Wilderness”  is  a  comedy,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  play  that  has  no  morbidity  and  despair,  but  finds  a  true 
and  happy  solution  of  what  our  elders  term  “puppy”  love,  against 
a  background  of  middle  class  life,  which,  when  properly  inter¬ 
preted — as  it  is  in  this  play — is  a  very  fine  thing  indeed,  but 
when  not  properly  interpreted,  can  be,  and  has  been,  painted  a 
very  loathsome  and  moronic  color. 

Tommy  Miller,  the  adolescent  hero,  if  portrayed  by  an 
earlier  O’Neill,  might  well  have  come  to  a  catastrophe  of  shriek¬ 
ing,  howling  despair.  Nat  Miller,  his  father,  in  like  manner, 
might  have  been  the  stupid  moron  he  certainly  is  not,  and  lacked 
the  rich  human  understanding  he  possesses,  and  the  entire  Miller 
family  might  have  been  a  lot  of  dolts  and  imbeciles,  instead  of 
the  very  real  and  decent  family  they  are. 

This  fine  comedy  takes  on  added  significance  when  we 
realize  that  it  presaged  the  coming  of  “Days  Without  End.” 
For  to  the  more  intelligent  spectator — which  excludes  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  critics — it  was  obvious  that  O’Neill  could  not  write 
that  sort  of  a  play,  and  go  back  to  his  “Dynamo”  or  “Strange 
Interlude”  days.  Indeed,  the  rather  frosty  reception  which  was 
accorded  “Ah,  Wilderness”  by  the  press,  might  well  indicate 
that  the  reviewers  who  had  acclaimed  “Desire  Under  the  Elms” 
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and  “Strange  Interlude”  feared  the  very  thing  for  which  many 
of  us  hoped — if  so,  they  were  quite  right,  for  “Days  Without 
End”  amply  repaid  the  faithful  patience  of  the  much-enduring 
public.  '  - 

As  the  author  calls  it,  “Days  Without  End”  is  a  modern 
miracle  play,  a  play  in  which  faith  is  rewarded  and  modern 
cynicism  and  pessimism  come  to  the  death  they  so  richly  deserve. 
John  Loving,  the  hero,  is  portrayed  by  two  actors,  called  John 
and  Loving — who  wears  a  mask.  As  has  been  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  the  mask  is  used  in  quite  a  different  sense  here  than  in 
“The  Great  God  Brown.”  For  here,  John  is  the  ideal  man,  and 
Loving  is  the  depraved  man — saint  and  sinner — and  the  dramatic 
conflict  of  the  play  is  the  fight  between  John  and  Loving,  an  in¬ 
tensely  dramatic  and  tremendously  thrilling  struggle. 

John  Loving,  when  his  mother  and  father  die  of  pneumonia, 
developing  out  of  influenza,  leaves  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
dual  character  of  John  and  Loving  comes  into  being.  Through 
the  whole  list  of  philosophic  panaceas — through  communism, 
atheism,  anarchy,  numerology,  etc.,  etc.,  John  passes,  finding  a 
moment’s  respite  in  each.  Then  comes  Love  and  a  happy  mar¬ 
riage,  with  Loving  silenced  for  the  while  and  happiness  for  John, 
but  no  faith,  except  in  Love. 

At  Loving’s  behest,  John  destroys  that  Love  by  committing 
adultery’s  in  his  wife’s  absence  from  home.  Immediately  he  is 
overcome  with  remorse  and  seeks  for  happiness  once  more,  think¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  confess  to  his  wife  and  sue  for 
forgiveness,  while  the  cynical  Loving  assures  him  that  she  would 
never  forgive,  and  that  death — through  suicide — is  the  only  so¬ 
lution.  In  the  guise  of  a  story,  John  puts  the  problem  up  to  his 
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wife,  who  is  at  the  time  recovering  from  an  attack  of  influenza, 
and  asks  her  if  the  hypothetical  wife  in  his  story  would  ever 
forgive.  She  sees  through  the  ruse,  answers  in  the  negative,  de¬ 
liberately  contracts  pneumonia  and  sinks  toward  death. 

At  this  point  of  the  drama  there  is  the  most  gripping  and 
dramatic  scene  ever  witnessed  by  this  writer  in  ten  years  of 
steady  patronage  of  second  balconies.  For,  driven  almost  mad 
by  the  thought  of  losing  his  wife  and  Love,  the  only  stable  thing 
he  has  found  in  a  world  of  shifting  sands  and  veering  winds, 
John  fights  desperately  with  Loving,  the  cynic,  who  urges  sui¬ 
cide,  and  the  cool,  sweet  nothingness  of  the  grave  upon  him. 
John  gloriously  wins  this  struggle,  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  taking  his  wife,  and  wins  back  his  faith.  Loving  dies  at  the 
foot  of  a  crucifix  in  a  Catholic  Church,  where  John  goes  to  make 
a  declaration  of  faith.  His  wife  forgives  him,  and  therefore  re¬ 
covers,  and  there  we  have  the  modern  miracle. 

As  the  reader  might  gather  from  this  sketch  of  the  plot, 
nothing  could  be  more  true  or  more  dramatic  than  Mr.  O ’Neill’s 
theme  and  plot.  The  amusing  part  of  it  all  is  that  very  few  of 
the  New  York  reviewers  had  any  conception  of  its  merit.  Mr. 
John  Corbin,  once  of  The  Times,  reviewed  the  published  play 
for  The  Saturday  Review,  and  not  only  committed  the  pardon¬ 
able  crime  of  being  distinctly  antagonistic  toward  the  story,  but 
he  also  committed  the  unpardonable  crime  of  completely  mis¬ 
understanding  its  plot  and  theme. 

Mr.  J.  Brooks  Atkinson  reviewed  the  play  for  The  Times, 
and  while  admitting  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  theme,  com¬ 
plained  that  the  playwright  lacked  the  verbal  power  to  rise  to 
its  greatness.  It  has  never  been  any  secret  that  Mr.  O’Neill  has 
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not  the  ability  to  express  himself  as  powerfully  as  a  few  other 
modern  playwrights,  notably  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Maxwell 
Anderson,  but  it  also  has  been  quite  true  that  Mr.  O’Neill’s 
near-perfect  dramatic  instinct  has  more  than  made  up  for  this 
verbal  deficiency.  This  weakness  of  words  has  been  more  or  less 
apparent  in  all  of  his  work,  but  up  to  this  time,  when  he  has 
“come  home,”  Mr.  Atkinson  and  his  associates  have  been  most 
ready  to  pardon  him,  and  admit  that  his  first-rate  instinct  for 
the  drama  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  one  mortal. 

Mr.  John  Mason  Brown  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
was  disappointed  at  the  “trite”  ending  of  “Days  Without  End,” 
and  Heywood  Broun  thought  that  he  would  rather  attend  one  of 
Joe  Cook’s  performance.  If  Mr.  Brown  insists  on  thinking  that 
the  discovery  of  the  eternal  God  is  trite,  he  must  also  feel  that 
living  is  a  bore,  we  therefore  advise  him  to  end  it  all  immedi¬ 
ately.  Mr.  Broun’s  admission  of  low  tastes  is  hardly  a  criticism 
of  a  fine  play. 

In  a  flurry  of  mystery  and  melodrama  the  theatrical  season 
of  1933-1934  now  hastens  towards  warmer  weather  and  closed 
houses.  Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  dramatic  critics  scan 
the  season’s  playbills,  scratch  their  heads  with  ink-stained  fin¬ 
gers,  and  wonder  what  it’s  all  about.  And  one  can  hardly  blame 
them,  since  much  of  this  past  decade’s  theatre  fare  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  perplexing — to  employ  understatement.  But  this  year 
there  is  a  different  task  at  hand;  gold  has  been  discovered  and 
must  be  weighed. 

It  is  pleasant,  of  course,  to  think  of  what  our  three  play¬ 
wrights  have  done  so  well ;  it  is  more  pleasant  to  dream  of  what 
they  will  do.  The  gold  age  has  come,  plenty  is  at  hand;  let  us 
rejoice. 
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Henri  Glieon 

by  Louis  F.V.  Mercier 


I  N  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  A  FAIR  IDEA  OF 

the  relative  position  of  Henri  Gheon  in  contemporary  French 
literature,  we  must  go  back  as  far  as  the  turning  of  the  present 
century.  For  it  is  there  that  we  take  up  the  thread  of  Catholic 
thought  as  it  has  been  revived  in  the  literature  of  that  country. 
The  Catholic  movement  in  France  represents  a  definite  literary 
period  which  began  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  today 
is  still  in  very  active  progress.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  Baude¬ 
laire  to  Claudel. 

French  literature  of  the  latter  nineteenth  century  was  bar¬ 
ren  and  hostile  country,  as  far  as  the  recognition  of  Catholic 
thought  is  concerned.  That  dark  period  had  for  its  masters  the 
blasphemous  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Flaubert,  who  militated  vigorously 
against  Christianity,  the  alleged  destroyer  of  beauty,  Renan,  the 
herald  of  science  to  ultimately  displace  morality  and  religion, 
and  Taine,  who  “exiled  the  supernatural  and  the  soul  itself  from 
a  world  of  mechanical  law.”  These  writers  did  not  want  for 
adverse  critics,  but  their  criticism  was  more  apologetic  than  Vin¬ 
cent.  It  was  not  until  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Baudelaire, 
whom  we  do  not  presume  to  classify  as  a  truly  Catholic  poet,  that 
the  embattled  atheists  had  reason  to  look  to  their  fortifications. 
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With  him  was  initiated  a  new  note  in  French  literature,  a 
sort  of  divine  nostalgia,  upon  which  there  followed  a  generation 
of  writers.  In  the  day  of  Sully  Prudhomme,  who  is  a  typical  of 
the  “nostalgiques,”  was  developed  the  first  stage  in  the  logically 
subsequent  Catholic  revival. 

After  the  school  of  Baudelaire  and  Prudhomme  there  arose  a 
generation  of  “chercheurs  d’ideale,”  idealists,  who  followed  a 
rather  haphazard  course,  were  superficially  attracted  by  the  ex¬ 
ternals  of  religious  devotion,  and  arrived  at  a  system  of  thought 
both  vague  and  incomplete. 

Then  came  the  generation  which  really  set  the  Catholic 
revival  in  motion,  the  generation  of  converts.  They  recognized 
the  need,  which  their  predecessors  had  failed  to  acknowledge,  of 
following  Christ  to  Calvary  and  to  the  altar.  Of  this  group  were 
Coppee,  Verlaine,  Huysmans,  Bruntiere,  Bourget,  and  Rette, 
who  later  were  followed  by  Psichari,  Peguy,  Jammes,  and  others 
down  to  Jean  Cocteau  in  our  own  day. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  writings  of  these 
so-called  “converts  of  literature”  are  the  simon-pure  utterances 
of  saintly  mouths.  Many  of  their  works  were  published  before 
conversion,  and  even  the  post-conversion  writings  invariably  con¬ 
tain  at  least  a  modicum  of  the  influence  “brought  over”  from  the 
author’s  former  spiritual  state.  To  speak  of  conversion  is  to  speak 
of  struggle,  internal,  intense  and  real.  Only  with  great  effort  is  a 
Christian  art  produced,  and  only  with  greater  effort  a  truly 
Christian  life.  Hence  both  struggle  and  effort  characterize  the 
writings  of  these  initiators  of  the  “renouveau  catholique.” 

The  neo-Catholic  movement,  then,  had  as  its  more  noted 
“lanceurs”  or  progenitors  such  men  as  Paul  Verlaine,  Huys- 
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mans,  Maurice  Barres,  Bourget  and  Rene  Bazin.  After  them 
came  Peguy,  Psichari,  Claudel,  Jammes,  Baumann,  and  Goyau. 
Laboring  in  the  field  tilled  by  their  predecessors  are  many 
prominent  writers  of  today.  Among  them  are  the  critics  Massis, 
Archambault,  and  Johannet,  as  well  as  Maritain,  Tessier,  and 
Vaussard.  Among  the  novelists  are  Maurice  Brilliant,  Armand 
Praviel,  Jean  des  Cognets,  Paul  Renaudin,  Charles  Silvestre,  and 
Leon  Cathlin.  Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  Catholic  poets,  whose 
widely  varied  phases  of  thought  require  an  exhaustive  critical 
study  for  classification  which  we  do  not  here  propose  to  make. 
To  name  a  few  we  should  mention  Louis  Chaigne,  Rene-Georges 
Dumesnil,  Leon  Cathlin,  Henriette  Charasson,  Alphonse  Meterie, 
and  Paul  Tersanne. 

The  theatre,  the  last  stronghold  against  the  Catholic  influ¬ 
ence,  is  being  zealously  assailed  by  a  number  of  very  earnest 
and  capable  dramaturges  of  the  post-war  generation,  an  appella¬ 
tion  which  is  not  intended  to  have  the  same  inference  it  has  in 
this  country.  The  efforts  of  Jacques  Debout,  Montier,  Poizat, 
Rene  des  Granges,  and  Henri  Gheon,  more  especially  seem  to 
combine  the  qualities  of  religious  motivation  and  genuine  artistic 
worth. 

*  *  *  * 

Like  Huysmans,  Henri  Gheon  was  born  within  the  pale. 
His  mother  was  a  devout  Catholic.  Although  his  father  did 
not  practise  that  religion,  Gheon,  in  his  earlier  years,  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  learned  his  catechism,  made  his 
first  communion,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  But 
a  few  years  later,  when  still  a  boy,  he  sustained  his  great  spiritual 
loss.  In  a  treatise,  written  years  later,  after  his  conversion,  he 
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describes  the  scene  of  his  denial,  when  his  mother  stood  in  the 
hallway  of  their  home,  waiting  for  him  to  come  to  Mass. 

“Maman,  je  ne  crois  plus !  ” 

Gh6on  spares  us,  and  himself,  the  details  of  the  sadly 
strained  relation  that  must  have  existed  between  himself  and  his 
mother,  of  the  grief  his  deliberate  denial  must  have  caused  her. 
In  retrospect,  he  humbly,  sadly,  berates  himself  for  that  injury 
to  her.  But  at  the  time  it  seems  that  he  preferred  open  denial  to 
hypocritical  attendance  at  Mass.  “Whether  lack  of  sufficient 
religious  instruction,  or  neglect  of  spiritual  ‘entrainment’  is  to 
blame  does  not  matter  now,”  he  writes.  “The  fact  is  that  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  I  lived  on  the  earth,  ‘sans  Dieu,  et  sans  besoin 
de  Dieu !  ’  ” 

In  his  treatise,  which  is  entitled  “Temoignage  d’un  Converti” 
and  subtitled  “L’Homme  Ne  de  La  Guerre,”  Gheon  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  his  conversion.  The  reader  is  taken  along  the 
various  stages  of  his  spiritual  experience  from  that  of  his  most 
consummate  Godlessness  to  that  of  his  final  obeisance  to  Christ. 

In  explaining  his  attitude  as  a  young  man,  a  note  is  struck 
familiar  to  our  modern  neo-pagan  world.  He  took  life  easily 
and  established  for  himself  a  sort  of  agnostic  philosophy,  making 
claim  to  the  gratuitous  satisfaction  of  art,  the  self-sufficiency  of 
life,  and  the  admission  of  material,  but  denial  of  moral  evil.  Not 
much  time  or  energy  was  expended  by  the  young  Gheon  in 
analyzing  his  own  philosophy  of  life.  But  it  is  after  his  con¬ 
version  that  he  takes  great  pains  to  do  so. 

“The  significance  of  the  spiritual  influence  upon  the  art  of 
past  ages  was  lost  on  me.  Much  as  I  admired  the  great  writer, 
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I  did  not  enter  into  Baudelaire.  The  constant  struggle  between 
Satan  and  God,  which  is  the  woof  of  his  work,  seemed  to  me 
the  height  of  artificiality.”  .  .  .  The  Catholic  movement  which 
was  tracing  itself  at  that  time  in  French  letters  had  no  influence 
on  me.  And  although  familiar  with  them  I  coherently  followed 
neither,  Jammes,  nor  Claudel,  nor  Peguy.” 

Gh6on’s  conversion  was  accomplished  on  the  Belgian  front 
during  the  war.  It  came  about  in  a  series  of  arduous  steps, 
characterized  by  the  usual  trials  of  struggle  and  doubt  peculiar 
to  a  soul  in  spiritual  conflict.  Life  at  the  front,  even  in  the  face 
of  death,  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  spiritual  contemplation. 
Gh6on  had  been  taught  the  Word  from  within,  but  the  seed  had 
fallen  on  stony  ground.  It  was  the  external  forces  of  life,  death, 
and  the  example  of  another,  that  finally  taught  him  the  lesson  of 
truth. 

In  the  days  of  his  freest  thinking,  shortly  before  the  war, 
the  first  tiny  step  was  made  in  his  rapprochement  to  God,  when 
on  a  voyage  to  Italy  he  came  in  contact  with  the  art  of  Giotto 
and  Angelico.  During  this  sojourn  in  Italy,  which  he  calls 
the  “prologue”  of  his  conversion,  his  love  of  the  expression  of 
beauty  in  art  was  unconsciously  narrowed  down  to  a  love  of  that 
art  nearest  to  the  faith.  Already  the  want  was  developing  in  his 
soul,  which  was  eventually  fulfilled  by  acceptance  of  the  faith. 
In  some  mystical  way,  without  formal  interpretation,  the 
spiritual  inspiration  of  the  masters  had  been  transmitted  to  his 
soul.  He  felt  something  of  the  exaltation,  without  the  immediate 
function  of  faith.  “J’adorais  sans  croire.  Mais  quoi  ?  mais  qui  ? 
L’esprit  qui  avait  anime  d’un  tel  amour  Fame  de  simples  hommes 
et  guide  leur  main  sur  le  mur.  .  .  .  je  ne  lui  donnais  pas  de  nom.” 
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The  horrible  death  of  his  mother  in  a  street  accident  gave 
occasion  to  what  he  terms  “mon  pire  blaspheme.”  At  the  fu¬ 
neral  Mass,  while  his  friend  Peguy  knelt  in  prayer,  he  spoke 
fiercely  the  words  of  which  those  of  Mr.  O’Neill’s  “Loving” 
might  well  be  a  translation.  “Tu  n’es  pas.  Non !  Tu  ne  peux 
pas  etre!  tu  ne  m’aurais  pas  pris  ce  que  j’aimais,  apres  l’avoir 
ainsi  meurtri.  .  . 

Thus  embittered,  believing  earnestly  in  life,  and  what  it 
offered  in  sensuous  pleasure  raised  to  the  lofty  platform  of  art, 
he  journeyed  again  to  Florence.  He  visited  Rome  and  Greece. 
Just  as  he  was  returning  from  Athens  war  was  declared.  His 
military  conscription  order  was  not  immediately  called.  But  he 
hastened  to  engage  himself  in  the  ambulance  corps.  For  to  every 
Frenchman  the  war  meant  but  one  thing.  France  was  invaded! 

His  first  contact  with  death  came  one  dark  night  when  the 
French  were  in  full  retreat.  Gheon  was  stationed  with  a  con¬ 
signment  of  wounded  in  a  little  village.  At  any  time  it  might  be 
invaded.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  a  fu- 
silade  of  rifle-fire  nearby.  He  moved  about  restraining  the  men, 
who,  despite  their  wounds,  were  determined  to  offer  resistance. 
The  Boches  did  not  come.  The  next  day  the  wounded  were 
evacuated  hours  before  the  Germans  occupied.  But  that  night 
Gheon  really  awaited  death,  his  first  such  experience  of  the  war. 
His  emotions  on  that  occasion,  as  he  recalls  them  with  chagrin, 
were  merely  those  of  fear  and  regret  at  leaving  this  life,  and  the 
vanity  of  wishing  to  die  courageously,  to  hold  himself  well  to  the 
end.  “Of  the  veil  which  was  drawn  between  God  and  myself, 
not  the  tiniest  corner  was  raised !  ” 
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At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  Gheon  found  himself 
in  Paris.  The  city  was  bowed  in  prayer.  Gheon  viewed  from 
afar  the  pious  processions  of  suppliants,  and  the  assembled  con¬ 
gregations  praying  for  the  salvation  of  France.  Himself  a 
spiritual  exile,  he  stood  alone  outside  the  door  of  the  church 
and  only  hoped.  Toward  the  end  of  December  an  officer  with 
a  company  of  field  artillery,  his  disposition  of  spirit  unaltered, 
he  left  for  the  front. 

Stationed  at  Nieuport-Bains  for  an  extended  period,  Gheon 
found  little  time  for  reflection.  His  days  were  full,  and  one 
bloody  event  followed  hard  upon  another.  His  life  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  nothing  but  the  war.  The  nature  of  his  own  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  caused  him  to  wonder  at  the  unfailing  cheerfulness 
of  the  men  under  the  worst  conditions  and  in  the  most  dis¬ 
heartening  circumstances.  But  his  queries  received  invariably 
the  simple,  significant  answer,  “je  crois!”  For  myself,”  he  says. 
“Every  minute  that  I  lived  promised  of  death,  and  yet  I  directed 
my  whole  being  toward  life  and  not  toward  death!” 

It  was  on  the  same  front  that  Gheon  made  the  friendship 
he  was  to  cherish  above  all  others  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  At 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  an  offensive,  he  was  stationed  in  an  ob¬ 
servation  tower  a  little  distance  behind  the  lines.  Someone 
climbed  the  rickety  staircase  and  stood  on  the  platform  beside 
him.  It  was  Naval  Lieutenant  Pierre  Dupouey.  A  mutual  friend 
had  spoken  of  him  many  times.  Gheon  never  forgot  the  chaleur 
of  that  first  meeting. 

On  two  other  occasions  they  met,  once  at  Dupouey’s  head¬ 
quarters.  There  Gheon  saw  him  among  his  men  and  was  struck 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  bond  of  comradeship  that  existed  between 
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them.  The  two  men  walked  together  through  the  war-wasted 
countryside,  and  Gheon  learned  of  the  other’s  love  for  the  ruins 
he  was  wont  to  visit.  They  seemed  to  hold  for  him  a  peculiar 
significance,  as  of  poetic  inspiration.  He  spoke  tenderly  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  discoursed  lengthily  on  life,  philosophy, 
and  art.  Most  of  all  was  Gheon  impressed  by  the  dynamic 
strength  of  the  man’s  personality,  and  by  the  vigor  of  his  faith 
and  love  of  God. 

Shortly  after  their  second  visit,  the  sad  news  came  that 
Dupouey  was  dead.  Gheon  had  felt  the  pain  of  grief  before, 
but  the  loss  of  this  short-lived  acquaintance  singularly  affected 
him.  At  the  front,  where  death  was  commonplace,  many  things 
were  forgotten.  But  Dupouey  he  did  not  forget.  Having  paid 
a  visit  of  respect  to  the  fallen  officer’s  grave,  Gheon  went  to  his 
friend’s  former  headquarters,  there  to  learn  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Sadly,  and  with  many  a  requiescat,  his  comrades  recalled 
the  incident.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  stray  German  bullet 
while  inspecting  a  front  line  trench. 

Among  his  mourners  Gheon  met  a  chaplain,  who  of  all  the 
company  had  known  him  best.  Enthusiastically  he  speaks  of 
Dupouey,  his  personal  valor,  his  piety,  the  wonderful  example  of 
his  death.  He  had  fallen  just  a  few  days  before  Easter,  the 
celebration  of  which  he  had  looked  forward  to  with  pious  zeal. 
He  celebrated  it  in  Heaven,  in  the  presence  of  his  King ! 

Back  at  the  front  Gheon  was  moved  to  deep  and  sober  re¬ 
flection.  His  soul  had  been  touched  and  awakened  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  other’s  spirit.  “I  met  him  but  twice.  Why  did  I 
weep  for  him  so  sincerely?  He  died  simply,  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty.  What  was  the  singular  quality  of  this  life  and  death? 
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The  chaplain  called  it  ‘sanctity.’  ”  He  wrote  to  Mme.  Dupouey, 
and  her  reply  bore  further  testimony  of  the  saintliness  of  her 
husband’s  life. 

Strangely  enough,  the  influence  of  Dupouey’s  life  took  on  a 
greater  significance  for  Gheon  after  the  latter’s  death.  Gheon 
recognized  in  him  the  ideal  man,  employing  only  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  data  of  life.  Heretofore  he  had  not  realized  the  cause 
wherein  lay  the  other’s  greatness.  Now  he  came  to  understand 

that  it  was  in  his  sanctity.  Further  Gheon  came  to  realize  that 
the  art  of  Giotto  and  Angelico,  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  he  had  always  so  loved  and  admired,  were  beautiful  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sanctity  that  is  their  foundation  and  ultimate  cause. 

Gheon’s  footsteps  were  definitely  inclined  in  the  direction  of 
truth.  But  Faith  and  complete  acceptance  did  not  come 
abruptly.  A  few  short  weeks  could  not  undo  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  impelling  influences  of  the 
world.  But  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  the  exaltation  he  had  felt 
at  the  realization  of  the  existence  of  sanctity  was  a  genuine  emo¬ 
tion  that  would  endure.  He  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Mme.  Dupouey  and  carefully  cherished  the  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Life  for  him  now  had  a  new  meaning,  and  with  active  inter¬ 
est  he  observed  the  devotion  of  his  companions.  His  very  atti¬ 
tude  assured  his  eventual  conversion.  No  longer  was  he  rebel¬ 
lious  and  bitter.  Only  he  was  reluctant,  hesitant,  awaiting  the 
entrance  of  faith.  “I  believed  for  him  without  believing  for 
myself.”  Unconsciously  he  prayed,  as  is  apparent  in  an  ode  he 
wrote  and  dedicated  to  his  friend. 
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.  .  .  Ami,  le  peu  que  j’ai  de  foi, 

Je  vous  l’offre,  priez  pour  moi.” 

Slowly,  but  ever  steadily,  he  developed  a  genuine  desire  for 
the  faith.  He  read  the  Testament,  the  written  word  of  what  he 
himself  had  seen  manifested  in  life  around  him.  Eventually  he 
learned  to  accept  principle  in  addition  to  faith.  And  Christmas 
of  that  year  found  him  once  again  a  humble  communicant  within 
the  fold. 

“Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum 
quia  mirabilia  fecit.” 

*  *  *  * 

After  the  war,  Henri  Gheon  turned  his  pen  to  the  service  and 
expression  of  his  newly  found  convictions.  Today  he  is  one  of  a 
generation  of  French  Catholic  playwrights,  of  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  Montier,  Poizat,  and  Rene  des  Granges.  With 
what  must  be  considered  a  remarkable  facility  in  producing  sub¬ 
stantial  dramatic  pieces,  Gheon,  in  a  period  of  eight  years,  wrote 
no  less  than  thirty  plays.  Such  an  accomplishment  may  well 
be  looked  upon  askance.  It  is  true  that  of  these  plays  many 
have  no  extraordinary  literary  merit.  The  style  at  times  is  loose, 
and  even  ordinary;  the  attitude  a  bit  too  obvious  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  average  theatregoer.  Yet  there  is  a  sincerity  and 
a  depth  to  his  work  that  perhaps  can  best  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
light  of  its  inspiration. 

Gheon  is  too  much  an  artist  to  have  failed  to  produce  sev¬ 
eral  plays,  more  studied  in  construction  and  carefully  elaborated 
than  this  rapid  production  would  seem  to  indicate.  “Saint 
Maurice,  Ou  L’Obeisance”  and  “Triomphe  de  Saint  Thomas 
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d’Aquin”  are  titles  too  hopelessly  religious-sounding  for  the  gal¬ 
leries  to  stomach.  But  there  is  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  two  plays  and  others  of  their  type  which  merits 
our  attention.  Due  to  the  obvious  restrictions  imposed  upon  a 
Christian  drama  by  the  public  attitude,  many  of  the  plays  of 
Gheon  and  Des  Granges  succeeded  in  reaching  the  platform  only 
by  the  grace  of  patronage  under  semi-private  auspices.  The 
reader  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  what  follows,  but  it  is  an  actu¬ 
ality.  Many  of  the  actors  who  took  part  in  these  productions 
were  so  moved  to  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  spirit  of  the  roles 
they  enacted  that  in  several  cases  actual  conversion  resulted. 
Gheon  had  not  considered  the  possibility  of  this  effect  on  the 
actors.  It  awakened  his  interest  in  the  theme  which  had  already 
been  previously  played  by  Rotrou,  the  story  of  St.  Genest. 

Genesius,  a  comedian  in  the  court  of  Diocletian,  was  forced 
by  a  whim  of  the  emperor  to  enact  the  part  of  Adrian,  the 
martyr,  in  a  play  depicting  the  life  and  death  of  that  saint. 
Despite  his  profound  distaste  for  the  part,  the  artist  in  Genesis 
impelled  him  to  enter  into  his  role  with  such  intensity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  that,  with  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  he  was  converted,  and 
eventually  suffered  martyrdom.  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  story  as 
tradition  tells  it. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  brief  comparison  of  the 
method  of  its  presentation  by  Rotrou,  and  its  reproduction  by 
Gheon  in  “Le  Comedien  Pris  A  Son  Jeu.”  In  the  former  case, 
barely  after  the  second  curtain  has  risen,  a  voice  from  Heaven 
is  heard  exhorting  Genes  to  conversion.  The  intimate  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  is  left  in  total  obscurity  for  an  interval  of  three 
whole  acts.  Too  late  to  afford  the  play  a  unified  impression,  in 
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the  last  act  comes  the  denouement  in  a  burst  of  emotional  efful¬ 
gence.  There  is  a  failure  in  reality  of  character,  a  fault  which 
Corneille  so  masterfully  avoided. 

In  “Le  Comedien  Pris  A  Son  Jeu,”  as  was  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  author,  Genes  is  the  living,  hating,  doubting, 
loving,  comedian,  the  man.  Gheon  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  grace  in  the  accomplishment  of  conversion. 
As  a  result  his  Genes  is  a  truly  human  personality,  as  are  the 
other  characters,  Diocletien,  Poppee,  Rufin,  Albine  and  all  the 
subordinates.  In  spots  the  character  portrayal  seems  a  bit  arti¬ 
ficial,  but  in  its  entirety  the  play  has  unity,  coherence  and 
naturalness.  Above  all,  it  has  life! 

In  “Les  Trois  Miracles  de  Saint  Cecile,”  Gheon  has  produced 
art  of  a  high  degree,  a  sublime  piece  of  lyric  tragedy  that  beyond 
all  doubt  will  endure.  A  few  years  ago  “Le  Pauvre  Sous 
l’Escalier”  was  produced  with  great  success  at  the  “Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier.”  The  reaction  of  public  and  critics  was  one 
of  admiration  for  the  writer’s  skill,  mingled  with  astonishment 
at  the  choice  of  his  theme.  The  subject  is,  indeed,  unusual.  It 
concerns  the  opposition  of  self-mortification  to  indulgence,  and 
the  constancy  of  a  great  love.  The  spirituality  is  eminently 
there,  but  the  circumstances  are  real  and  humanly  true. 

To  judge  solely  by  the  theatrical  productions  of  the  1920’s 
in  France  and  in  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few 
plays  by  Catholic  writers  which  have  already  reached  the  public 
stage,  one  might  well  believe  that  Christ  had  never  come,  or  that 
society  was  completely  plunged  in  paganism.  But  the  drama  is 
to  remain  a  lost  art  no  longer. 
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Life  has  taught  the  generation  of  Gheon  and  his  predecessors 
the  great  lesson  of  truth.  Life  in  turn  as  they  have  seen  it 
must  be  presented  on  the  stage.  For  the  drama  is,  indeed,  the 
most  effective  medium  of  all  literary  expression.  The  office  of  a 
Catholic  stage,  if  it  would  really  be  effective,  is  not  to  aggravate 
the  public  by  naively  depicting  the  actions  of  angelic  characters. 
More  can  be  accomplished  by  introducing  to  the  public  real  per¬ 
sons,  Christians  yes,  but  Christians  living  in  the  world  they  live 
fn,  fighting  the  same  battles  they  do,  hoping,  striving,  weeping, 
loving,  and  laughing,  and  living  lives  congruous  to  their  own. 


Gheon  has  realized  how  great  is  the  need,  and  how  great  the 
opportunity.  Unlike  Mr.  O’Neill,  a  case  in  point,  he  had  no 
previous  phenomenal  reputation  to  guarantee  him  a  public  and 
necessitate  attention  to  his  plays.  The  same  is  equally  true  of 
Des  Granges,  and  of  Montier  and  Poizat.  But  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  their  language  must  be  heard,  even  as  the  language 
of  Christianity  is  beginning  to  be  heard  today  in  the  theatres  of 
America.  In  1920,  before  the  production  of  one  of  his  plays, 
Henri  Gheon,  voicing  the  spirit  of  his  generation,  said  with  char¬ 
acteristic  directness,  “II  faut  faire  un  commencement!”  Today 
a  beginning  has  been  made,  successfully  and  well. 


NOTE:  For  a  complete  critical  study  of  the  Catholic  movement  in  France  cf.  Calvet, 
“Le  Renouveau  Catholique,”  a  very  able  work  which  we  found  of  invaluable  aid. 
(Lanore,  Paris,  Publisher.) 

For  Gheon’s  conversion  cf.  Gheon,  “Temoignage  d’Un  Converti.”  (Nouvelle  Revue 
Frangaise.) 
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A  plea  for  Nero 


1 

Caught ,  like  a  young  centurion 
In  a  mob  of  ancients  surging 
Thru  the  Forum  on  and  on, 

With  a  frantic  panic  urging 

Him  to  break  away  before 
Some  terrible  catastrophe 
{With  trampled  bodies  red  with  gore) 
Engulfed  him  like  a  raging  sea; 

He  tried  to  free  himself,  using 
Health  to  practise  gluttony 
And  youth  for  drunkedness,  abusing 
The  force  of  his  virility 

In  constant  amorous  delight . 

But  still  the  withered,  toothless  tide 
Bore  on  the  soldier  pale  with  fright. 
Nero’s  reaction  was  to  hide 


His  fear :  First  to  drink  the  strong 
Wine  of  music,  then  entrance 
His  soul  with  the  rich  food  of  song 
And  the  chaste  embraces  of  the  dance. 

Slowly,  their  togas  white  like  spray, 
Making  a  sound  of  waves  breaking, 

The  tide  moves  up  the  Sacred  Way 
Bearing  the  youth,  frightened,  shaking. 


The  ancient  chillness  that  was  Rome, 
Not  even  a  slender  Vestal  flame 
Burning,  no  fire  in  any  home 
To  minimize  her  weakness’  shame, 

Was  altered ,  by  a  demonic  feat 
To  a  Sacrifice  of  energy 
(What  if  the  energy  of  heat?) 

For  a  primordial  deity 


Known  only  to  the  celebrant 
Who,  lyre  in  hand,  in  lofty  song 
Begs  the  deity  to  grant 
To  kindle  vigor  in  the  throng 

Fleeing  in  all  directions  now 
Before  the  majesty  of  fire. 

In  the  greatness  of  the  pyre 
Lay  the  delphic  secret  how 

His  prayer  was  answered :  For  the  city 
Rejuvenated  by  the  disaster, 

Having  been  purged  by  fear  and  pity, 
Awoke  to  the  vigor  of  their  master. 

The  progress  to  a  common  doom 
Was  stopped ;  the  Romans  realized 
A  new  birth  from  a  new  womb ; 

The  festered  wound  is  cauterized. 
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Across  the  Campus  flows  the  rabble 
Sliding  along  across  the  sand 
With  the  jormer  youth,  amid  its  babble, 
Too  weary  now  to  raise  his  hand. 

After  the  city  was  rebuilt, 

More  nobly  than  it  was  before, — 

“With  competitions  when  the  guilt 
Of  Nero  forced  him  to  restore 

Some  losses  tho  they  were  but  small ” — 
Falling  soft  like  summer  rain 
Inertia  fell  upon  them  all, 

At  that  time,  Nero  went  insane. 

In  this  case,  you,  you  only,  who 
Have  bravely  made  attempts  to  dodge 
A  world’s  destruction;  you,  and  you 
Only,  are  qualified  to  judge. 


STEVEN  FLEMING. 
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Hemingway:  a  study  in  the 
aesthetics  of  Faith 

by  Grover  Cronin  Jr. 

S  A  GENERAL  RULE  I  HOLD  IT  TRUE 

that  the  critic  is  wise  in  proportion  as  he  overcomes  his  tempta¬ 
tion  to  sound  the  trumpets  of  prophecy  and  sticks  to  his  trade  of 
comparison  and  analysis.  But  at  the  moment,  in  the  case  of 
Ernest  Hemingway  I  feel  that  we  have  an  instance  of  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  For  although  it  is  indisputable  that  Heming¬ 
way  is  at  least  a  major  influence  on  contemporary  literature,  if 
not  a  major  artist  himself,  and  hence  is  worthy  of  critical  con¬ 
sideration  solely  for  his  work  from  “In  Our  Time”  to  his  latest 
book  “Winner  Take  Nothing,”  nevertheless  it  seems  that  the 
more  important,  in  fact,  the  most  important,  question  relative 
to  Hemingway  is  that  pertaining  to  the  significance  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  Church,  which,  of  course,  is  a  question  looking  more 
to  the  future  than  to  the  past. 

But  after  all,  the  function  of  the  critic  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  instruct, 
to  catalogue  all  the  available  facts  of  pertinence  to  the  artist 
whom  the  academic  world  has  chosen  to  scrutinize;  but  the 
critic  must  bring  new  light  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  must  con- 
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sider  the  artist  from  some  novel  angle,  or  discover  in  him  some 
hitherto  overlooked  phase  of  greatness,  or  perhaps  some  hitherto 
unobserved  defect.  At  any  rate,  upon  the  critic  devolves  the 
obligation,  more  or  less  implicit  to  be  sure,  of  contributing  some¬ 
thing  that  is  new.  Of  course,  basically  and  etymologically,  the 
critic  is  one  who  compares  and  analyzes  and  renders  judgment; 
but  the  trick  of  the  game,  as  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  once  pointed  out, 
is  in  knowing  what  to  compare  with  what.  And  the  critic  who 
is  content  to  employ  the  analysis  and  comparisons  of  one  who 
has  gone  before  and  complacently  to  drawl  the  identical  judg¬ 
ments  of  an  earlier  critic  without  qualifications,  or  even  varia¬ 
tions  of  stress,  is  no  true  critic,  but  a  mere  pedagogue.  However, 
in  passing  it  is  well  to  note  that  solely  for  the  sake  of  originality 
one  cannot  simply  manufacture  ingenious  theories  which  might 
conceivably  be  applied  to  some  artist,  for  though  they  would 
undoubtedly  make  fascinating  reading,  their  value  as  criticism 
would  be  decidedly  tenuous. 

The  difficulties,  then,  which  face  the  critic  are  at  once 
apparent;  and  consequently  the  conversion  of  so  outstanding  a 
writer  as  Hemingway,  whose  work  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
so  many  competent  and  exhaustive  critics,  and  has  thus  been 
quite  thoroughly  treated  in  all  of  its  various  aspects,  is  an  event 
highly  pleasurable  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  not  only  as  a  co¬ 
religionist,  but  likewise  to  him  simply  in  the  role  of  critic.  Here 
is  really  a  flood  of  new  light  on  a  subject  which  seemed  dis- 
couragingly  well  illuminated ;  and  the  fact  that  the  light  is  shed 
more  towards  the  future  than  in  the  direction  of  the  past  should 
not  constitute  sufficient  grounds  to  deter  criticism.  For  even 
though  it  might  seem  a  violation  of  a  somewhat  axiomatic  prin¬ 
ciple,  still  the  real  essence  of  this  work  is  not  simply  idle  specu- 
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lation  as  to  precisely  what  Hemingway  will  do  from  this  point 
onward  so  much  as  it  is  a  comparison  of  fundamental  artistic 
values. 

Accordingly,  in  this  article  we  shall  assume  our  problem  to 
be  not  one  which  has  to  do  with  Hemingway’s  individuating 
technique,  but  is  rather  one  concerned  with  the  more  basic  and 
more  comprehensive  question  of  Hemingway’s  art.  Enough 
writers  have  noted  his  exemplary  simplicity  and  directness,  his 
amazing  authenticity  in  dialogue,  his  unparalleled  success  in 
communicating  physical  sensations,  his  rhythm  and  rapidity  of 
style  to  make  any  repetition  here  of  his  most  salient  stylistic 
characteristics  positively  redundant.  Rather  shall  we  occupy 
ourselves  with  Hemingway’s  personal  philosophy,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  his  philosophy  and  not  so  much  because  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  or  interest  as  philosophy,  but  because  it  has  obvi¬ 
ously  been  a  developing  and  changing  philosophy  which  has 
terminated  in  his  conversion,  and  because  this  conversion  we 
feel  to  be  especially  significant  to  his  art.  Ultimately,  then,  we 
are  interested  in  Hemingway’s  art  first  and  foremost;  it  merely 
happens  that  we  are  forced  to  approach  his  art  in  a  rather 
roundabout  fashion  and  on  the  way  must  deal  with  certain  extra- 
aesthetic  considerations.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who 
are  uncompromising  in  their  disapproval  of  such  procedure,  but 
personally  I  could  never  see  how  it  is  either  possible  or  desirable 
to  isolate  artistic  from  philosophic  and  kindred  problems. 

2 

Already,  in  a  broad  way  I  have  indicated  that  the  significance 
of  Hemingway’s  conversion  is  two-fold :  first,  as  the  fruition  of  an 
intellectual  labor ;  secondly,  as  promise  of  future  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Now  in  considering  his  intellectual  struggles  I  think  we 
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shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  visualize  Hemingway  as  under¬ 
going  a  conscious  conflict  like  Newman,  Manning,  or  Chesterton. 
In  his  case,  if  I  read  his  character  aright,  the  mental  strife  was 

being  carried  on  virtually  without  his  consciousness.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  young  man  with  exceptionally  keen  eyes,  and,  for 
an  artist,  an  exceptionally  undeveloped  imagination.  He  came 
out  of  the  war  with  a  vast  number  of  images  exact  in  the  most 
amazingly  minute  detail,  and  without  the  semblance  of  an  idea 
as  to  a  war’s  possible  meaning  and  implications.  “Such  and 
such  a  thing  was — that’s  all  we  know  and  all  we  need  to  know” 
appears  to  have  been  his  fundamental  precept.  He  renounced 
all  thought  as  useless  and  absurd  and  tried  to  establish  a  system 
of  life  purporting  to  be  without  values.  It  was  a  singularly 
defeatist  attitude,  in  the  nature  of  a  listless,  indifferent  despair. 
“You  are  all  a  lost  generation,”  Gertrude  Stein  told  Hemingway, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as  some  observer  has  remarked,  that 
Hemingway  himself  was  rather  hopelessly  lost  among  the  has¬ 
socks  of  the  redoubtable  Miss  Stein’s  salon.  Bewilderment  and 
a  general  spirit  of  helplessness  and  confusion  in  regard  to  spiritual 
values  constitute  not  only  the  likely  but  the  inevitable  epilogue 
of  war,  but  a  persistent  refusal  to  make  any  attempts  at  read¬ 
justment,  a  steadfast  renunciation  of  all  thought,  is  nothing  but 
perversity  which  after  a  while  becomes  unbearably  tedious.  How¬ 
ever,  Hemingway  was  not  alone  in  his  philosophy  of  acceptance. 
Speaking  of  our  post-war  literature  Professor  Craig  La  Driere  of 
St.  Louis  University  observes:  “No  artists  have,  meaning  to  do 
so  or  not,  more  accepted  their  age.  Most  of  them  accepted  it 
because  they  had  a  metaphysic  and  ethic,  such  as  they  were,  of 
acceptance.  The  Christian  ethic  will  not  let  a  man  accept  him¬ 
self  simply ;  but  those  artists  and  half-artists  accepted  themselves 
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and  their  circumstances  quite  simply.’'  Hemingway  was  merely 
caught  in  the  intellectual  morass  of  his  day;  unfortunately  he 
had  not  enough  imagination  to  question  acceptance.  All  of  his 
work  from  “In  Our  Time”  to  “Farewell  to  Arms”  reflects  his 
spiritual  sterility,  his  violent  repudiation  of  thought  in  favor  of 
transient  physical  sensations  whose  meanings  are  to  remain  for¬ 
ever  unprobed.  But  in  “Death  in  the  Afternoon”  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  change,  of  a  progression.  No  longer  is  he  trying  to  wage 
battle  against  his  intellect:  he  has  at  last  decided  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  reflect  and  muse  and  seek  after  truth — “Let  those 
who  want  to,  save  the  world  if  1  can  get  to  see  it  clear  and  as  a 
whole”  His  philosophy  of  complete  detachment  from  the  world 
and  negation  of  its  being  something  significant  and  in  a  measure 
comprehensible  has  been  discarded  and  he  has  finally  become 
interested  in  acquiring  a  few  clarified  ideas  about  the  universe. 
The  intensity  of  his  craving  for  escape  from  intellectual  nihilism 
is  well  manifested  by  the  ruthless  selfishness  of  his  new  creed. 
In  effect  he  says  “What  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  or  does  is 
none  of  my  concern.  Let  them  all  solve  their  problems  for 
themselves.  I  have  all  I  can  do  in  taking  care  of  myself,  in 
finding  out  just  where  I  stand.”  Yet  there  is  nothing  reprehen¬ 
sible  in  this  selfishness,  for  it  was  assuredly  true  that  Hemingway 
had  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  and  to  himself  his  own  soul  was 
naturally  and  logically  of  transcendental  importance.  “Death 
in  the  Afternoon,”  then,  shows  Hemingway  emerging  from 
defeatism  to  a  positive  faith.  It  evidenced  a  turn  and  provided 
good  reason  for  speculation  as  to  the  direction  of  Hemingway’s 
philosophy.  His  next  (and,  so  far,  latest)  book  did  not  manifest 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  intellectual  development,  but  his 
being  received  into  the  Church  renders  speculation  as  to  its  direc¬ 
tion  unnecessary. 
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— “But  the  best  of  all  are  the  cynical  ones  when  they  are 
still  devout;  or  after;  when  having  been  devout,  then  cynical, 
they  become  devout  again  by  cynicism.” — 

3 

Now  though  it  is  impossible  to  pass  off  the  anabasis  of  any 
man  to  faith  as  of  trivial  importance,  by  far  the  most  consequen¬ 
tial  part  of  this  study — as  a  literary  study — is  this,  which  con¬ 
siders  the  significance  to  his  art  of  Hemingway’s  conversion.  For 
the  result  of  our  inquiry  is  bound  to  terminate  not  merely  in 
Hemingway  but  in  an  answer  (whether  right  or  wrong,  complete 
or  incomplete,  at  any  rate  an  answer)  to  the  universal  question 
of  the  relationship  of  religious  belief  to  art.  And  thus  to  show 
an  application  of  universal  artistic  canons  to  a  definite,  specific 
instance  is  most  certainly  within  the  critics’s  domain,  for  in  doing 
this  he  is  assuredly  bringing  new  light  upon  his  subject,  in  fact, 
is  bringing  the  most  important  and  most  desirable  light  into 
focus. 

In  instituting  this  analysis  it  would  seem  to  be  a  logical 
procedure  for  us  first  to  look  at  Hemingway’s  published  work  to 
date  to  see  if  we  can  observe  any  limitations  or  deficiencies  in  it 
attributable  to  his  defeatist  philosophy  before  proceeding  to  the 
more  tenuous  task  of  speculating  upon  Hemingway’s  future.  We 
have  noted  that  almost  without  exception  writers  on  Hemingway 
have  modified  their  praise — for  most  of  them,  indeed,  have 
praised  him — by  conceding  in  his  writings  a  certain  tragic  flaw. 
They  have  been  uncommonly  vague,  however,  in  specifying  the 
precise  nature  of  this  unfortunate  infirmity.  But  I  do  not  say 
this  to  their  discredit,  for  I  think  that  Hemingway’s  weakness 
is  of  a  peculiarly  uncatalogueable  nature,  and  I  think  it  springs 
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not  so  much  from  his  execution  as  from  his  personal  aesthetic 
theory  which  has  dominated  the  greatest  part  of  his  work. 

Of  course,  Hemingway  has  never  drawn  up  in  explicit  terms 
a  summary  of  his  artistic  credo,  and  it  is  necessarily  incumbent 
on  us,  therefore,  to  construct  his  apparent  system  of  aesthetics 
from  our  examination  of  his  works.  Such  a  method  of  literary 
criticism  is  probably  not  impeccable,  but  at  least  it  has  the 
virtue  of  being  the  most  usual  procedure,  and  in  this  particular 
case,  the  only  possible.  It  would  appear  that  Hemingway’s  aim 
was  a  pure  reproduction  of  the  sequence  of  motion  and  fact; 
standards  of  goodness  and  badness  had  no  existence  in  so  far  as 
art  was  concerned;  the  felicitous  portrayal  of  action  was  the 
essential  creation  and  in  itself  sufficed  to  arouse  the  reader’s 
emotions,  for  its  faithfulness  to  its  original  in  the  real  world  was 
the  quintessence  of  its  beauty.  His  great  mistake  here  lies  in 
his  repudiation  of  a  basic  system  of  values.  Rejection  of  definite 
norms  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  merely  a  moral  fault,  but  an 
artistic  sin  as  well.  The  effect  of  a  work  of  art  is  chiefly  an 
emotional  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  beholder;  and  unless  the 
beholder  has  standards  offered  to  guide  him  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  have  an  emotion.  How  can  I  admire  unless  I  know 
what  is  admirable,  love  unless  I  know  what  is  truly  good,  hate 
unless  I  know  what  is  bad,  fear  unless  I  know  what  evil  consists 
of?  Even  though  his  values  be  altogether  wrong,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  artist  have  some  values. 

Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  insisting  upon  basic 
notions  of  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  I  am  at  the  same 
time  pleading  for  preachy  apologetic  literature.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  hold  it  rankly  fallacious  to  maintain  that  the  artist  must 
be  a  teacher.  It  is  a  common  failing  among  scientists  and 
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philosophers  to  confuse  the  usefulness  of  art  with  their  own  sub¬ 
jective  views  of  utility  and  to  turn  to  Wordsworth’s  poetry  to 
learn  the  subtler  points  of  Pantheism  or  to  thumb  their  Shelley 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  uncovering  some  categorical  propositions 
relative  to  Platonism.  I  should  be  greatly  aggrieved  were  my 
remarks  to  be  so  much  misconstrued  as  to  be  classified  as  analo¬ 
gous  with  the  opinions  of  these  learned  but  literarily  pragmatic 
gentlemen.  The  artist  is  burdened  with  but  one  duty — that  of 
creating  a  work  of  unity,  harmony,  and  radiance.  That  is  the 
fundamental  thesis  of  my  aesthetics.  But  I  say,  that  the  artist 
achieves  his  unity  through  his  subordination  of  actions  to  the 
underlying  idea  which  motivates  his  particular  work.  And  the 
idea  cannot  simply  be:  “The  faithful  representation  of  men  act¬ 
ing  is  good  art.”  Why  is  it  good  art?  Why  would  not  a  motion 
picture  camera  operator  promiscuously  shooting  scenes  from  real 
life  be  a  marvelous  artist?  Nor  can  the  idea  be  so  detached 
and  impersonal  as  the  apparent  idea  of  “The  Sun  Also  Rises” — 
“You  are  all  a  lost  generation.”  What  about  it?  Is  it  good  to 
be  a  lost  generation  or  it  is  bad  ?  Is  a  lost  generation  something 
to  be  pitied  or  envied?  The  artist  cannot  simply  evade  these 
questions  by  declaring  that  they  are  outside  of  his  concern  as  an 
artist,  for  they  are  by  no  means  questions  alien  to  art.  His  work 
of  art  arouses  the  emotions  of  his  readers;  that  is  its  primary 
effect.  But  emotions  are  impossible  without  standards,  so  whence 
this  artist’s  indifference  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  each  writer  has  his  own  personal  set 
of  values  and  accordingly  is  capable  of  emotional  reactions  on  the 
basis  of  his  individual  standards.  But  the  difficulty  still  remains 
that  the  artist  has  not  unified  his  work.  What  has  he  made  ?  A 
series  of  events,  but  connected  to  what  besides  one  another? 
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And  for  what  purpose?  To  give  pleasure?  How?  Would  not 
the  objective  world  itself  give  the  beholder  like  pleasure?  What 
is  the  good  of  the  artist?  Perhaps  there  would  be  the  pleasure 
of  comparing  the  original  and  the  reproduction ;  but  though  there 
are  undoubtedly  psychological  grounds  for  pleasure  of  such  a 
sort,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  nature  is  decidedly  superficial. 

It  is  a  matter  beyond  question.  Without  standards  major 
art  is  impossible.  The  standards  need  not  be  set  forth  explicitly, 
but  they  must  be  implied  at  any  rate.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  being  didactic.  In  fact,  no  really  great  artistic  achievement 
can  be  pettishly  pedantic.  Pedantry  and  art  have  ever  been 
irreconcilable.  Merely  look  at  the  universal  body  of  art  from 
Homer  to  our  contemporaries  of  major  proportions  like  Joyce  and 
Mann.  “Vos  exemplaria  in  Graeca  nocturna  versate  manu, 
manu  versate  diurna.” 

This  over-zealous  approach  to  “pure  art”  in  Hemingway’s 
evident  theory  of  aesthetics  constitutes,  I  believe,  the  real  reason 
for  the  general  feeling  that  his  work  has  somehow  or  other  always 
been  unsatisfying  and  incomplete.  Now  that  Hemingway  has 
definitely  adopted  a  set  of  standards  we  have  good  reason  to 
expect  him  to  produce  with  his  exceptional  talents  a  solid  work 
of  art.  The  fault  up  to  now  has  not  only  been  that  his  views 
on  life  were  wrong,  but  that,  influenced  by  his  views  he  has  been 
trying  to  do  the  impossible  in  art. 

So  far  the  only  positive  idea  we  could  glean  from  Heming¬ 
way’s  books  has  been :  “This  is  life  as  I  have  observed  it.”  For 
a  while  the  artistic  implications  of  his  idea-less  literature  were 
completely  unperceived  and  his  readers  said  “How  true!  That 
is  life.  And  has  he  not  made  the  most  interesting  observations !  ” 
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But  before  he  had  published  more  than  three  or  four  books, 
people  seemed  to  become  irked  by  the  monotony  of  the  theme 
and  to  feel  that  his  observations  were  not  so  much  interesting 
as  they  were  perversely  different  and  at  times  distressingly  so. 
He  somewhat  revived  his  followers  in  1932  with  his  “Death  in 
the  Afternoon,”  his  most  extraordinary,  most  amusing,  and  in 
many  respects  his  best  book,  but  the  very  next  year  he  dis¬ 
appointed  all  with  his  “Winner  Take  Nothing”  wThich  aptly  illus¬ 
trates  the  worthlessness  of  form  without  matter.  “Winner  Take 
Nothing”  will  probably  stand  out  as  the  final  record  of  the  “lost” 
period  though  it  has  none  of  the  evidence  of  the  approaching 
transition  from  negation  to  faith  that  is  discernible  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor;  but  outside  of  this  chronological  significance 
the  book  is  of  little  value. 

Precisely  what  we  may  expect  from  Hemingway  in  the  future 
it  is  hard  to  say.  I  hardly  expect  him  to  join  Belloc  and  Ches¬ 
terton  and  Dawson  in  the  front  ranks  of  Catholic  Apologists, 
nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  seeing  him  aiding  and  abetting  Owen 
Francis  Dudley  in  the  laudable  work  of  “converting  through  the 
novel.”  I  am  more  or  less  inclined  to  think  that  Hemingway 
will  continue  to  write  much  in  his  present  manner  and  about  his 
present  preoccupations.  But  I  do  expect  his  viewpoint  to  change, 
I  expect  him  to  add  one  or  two  ideas  to  his  basic  thought,  “This  is 
life.”  I  expect  him  to  do  more  than  reflect  with  complete  in¬ 
difference  an  exceedingly  low  level  of  civilization.  But  you  never 
can  tell.  Eliot  wrote  the  “Waste  Land”  and  then  “Ash  Wednes¬ 
day,”  both  great  poems,  yet  the  “Waste  Land”  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  superiority — and  the  “Waste  Land”  was  written  when 
Eliot  was  still  searching  for  spiritual  satisfaction  while  “Ash 
Wednesday”  is  the  finest  expression  of  Eliot’s  turn  to  faith.  How- 
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ever,  though  the  “Waste  Land”  is  but  an  intensely  poetic  reitera¬ 
tion  of  Hemingway’s  cry  “We  are  a  lost  generation,”  still  there 
is  in  it  an  implicit  affirmation  of  spiritual  values,  there  is  a 
vindictiveness  manifest  towards  an  arid  civilization  that  is  quite 
alien  to  the  indifference  and  unquestioned  acceptance  which  per¬ 
vade  Hemingway’s  stories  and  novels.  The  point,  however,  is 
simply  this:  that  although  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  Hem¬ 
ingway  to  grow  in  artistic  stature,  there  is  always  the  possibility 

that  he  will  not  be  capable  of  equalling  his  past  triumphs  of 
expression,  and  it  takes  more  than  a  positive,  unifying  idea  to 
make  major  art.  Alfred  Noyes,  to  instance  but  one  example, 
seems  to  have  regressed  considerably  since  his  conversion. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  now  besetting  Hemingway  as  an 
artist  is  the  danger  of  confusing  his  religion  and  his  art.  Fre¬ 
quently,  converts  in  their  religious  zeal  find  literature  an  excel¬ 
lent  instrument  for  the  outpouring  of  their  fresh  fervor.  Prima¬ 
rily,  artistically  considered,  religion  is  important,  not  simply  as 
religion,  but  as  an  assurance  of  a  positive  set  of  standards,  and 
as  providing  adequately  and  legitimately  for  the  spiritual  crav¬ 
ing  of  the  artist.  As  a  man  the  artist  has  a  natural  spiritual 
yearning;  if  he  renounces  religion,  he  is  likely  to  seek  for 
spiritual  satisfaction  in  his  art,  the  object  of  which  is  not  only 
unnatural  and  harmful  to  him  as  a  man,  but  also  is  very  liable 
to  prove  excessively  detrimental  to  his  art.  His  personal  soul 
should  find  its  consolation  in  religion ;  then  he  can  devote  his 
creative  energies  to  art  and  ultimately  achieve  a  valid  and 
natural  harmony.  The  ideal  result  of  this  logical  and  rational 
ordering  of  things  is  best  exemplified  in  the  superbly  translucent 
quality  of  Dante’s  style. 
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However,  judging  Hemingway  by  the  intelligence  that  he 
displayed  in  “Death  in  the  Afternoon,”  it  seems  fairly  safe  to 
hazard  the  guess  that  he  will  be  well  able  to  distinguish  between 
his  artistic  and  spiritual  fervor,  and  will  be  quite  capable  of  rele¬ 
gating  the  respective  activities  to  their  proper  spheres. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  we  can  only  hope  that  Hemingway 
will  continue  to  write  fascinating  dialogue,  will  continue  to 
recreate  in  words  of  coolness  of  shadows,  the  richness  of  Spanish 
noon-suns,  the  ecstatic  thrill  of  fishing,  the  unutterable  pleasure 
of  bed  and  blankets  on  piercing  cold  nights.  We  can  only  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  manifest  the  admirable  restraint  he 
achieved  in  stories  such  as  “The  Killers,”  will  become  more  and 
more  adept  in  the  sentence  rhythm  aptly  demonstrated  in  “Now 
I  Lay  Me,”  and  will  never  lose  his  unequalled  skill  in  catching 
the  emotional  significance  of  tranquillity  which  talent  showed  to 
its  finest  in  “Big  Two-Hearted  River.” 

Hemingway  should  be  a  truly  great  artist,  and  not  merely  an 
outstanding  exponent  of  a  transient  literary  fashion.  At  present 
he  bids  fair  to  find  his  immortality  in  text-books  dealing  with 
the  history  of  twentieth-century  American  literature.  He  has 
evinced  an  ability  to  say  nothing  most  effectively;  we  might 
pray  that  his  effectiveness  disappear  not,  but  now  that  he  should 
have  something  to  say,  that  it  grow  and  achieve  even  greater 
splendor,  and  that  Hemingway  shall  live,  not  as  a  historical 
figure  whose  work  one  reads  about,  but  as  a  valid  artist  whose 
work  is  always  and  widely  read.  Few  contemporary  writers 
have  such  developed  talents,  few  such  a  seriousness  of  artistic 
purpose,  few  such  a  carefully  wrought  technique.  And  now  that 
he  has  straightened  out  his  aesthetics,  great  expectations  seem  not 
idle. 
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The  Profession  of  Philosophy 

The  need  for  Catholic  lay  Ac¬ 
tion  is  exceeded  only  by  the  need  for  Catholic  lay  philosophical 
study.  For,  without  deprecating  the  former,  the  latter  is  the 
nobler  work:  because  it  is  stimulated  by  a  desire  for  truth  de¬ 
sirable  in  and  of  itself,  not  for  what  it  can  accomplish.  It  is  of 
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more  than  passing  significance  that  truth  itself  is  ignored,  while 
its  effects  are  sought.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  too  much 

emphasis  by  Catholic  educators  on  Catholic  action,  but  we  do 
say  there  has  been  too  little  emphasis  on  the  study  of  truth  in 
post  graduate  work.  Because  of  an  over-materialistic  civilization, 
Catholic  professors  have  felt  it  encumbent  on  them  to  point  out 
the  practicality  of  philosophy,  how  it  is  of  value  in  later  life, 
how  it  sharpens  the  mind,  and  lends  a  determined  note  to  a  man’s 
outlook  on  life. 

Philosophy  itself  is  eminently  worthy  of  study  because  it  is 
the  science  of  truth  in  its  purest,  its  most  native  form.  Other 
sciences  study  aspects  of  Truth  as  it  applies  in  its  specific  in¬ 
feriors;  they  arrive  at  the  essence  of  things  through  their  acci¬ 
dental  activities,  whereas  philosophy  studies  first  the  essence,  and 
then  the  modifications  that  flow  from  it  and  that  are  determined 
by  it.  It  is  perhaps  nobler  to  have  a  greater  grasp  on  truth  your¬ 
self  than  to  have  an  inferior  knowledge  and  seek  to  impart  that 
to  others. 

Scholastic  philosophy  forms  the  rock-bottom  of  Catholic 
undergraduate  education,  but  almost  universally  it  is  used  as  a 

tool  to  carve  oneself  a  place  in  a  non-philosophical  profession  by 
graduate  work.  There  are  few  if  any  Catholic  college  students, 

not  of  the  priestly  calling,  who  are  embracing  philosophy  (i.  e., 
scholastic  philosophy),  with  an  eye  to  procuring  a  Doctor’s  degree 
in  the  study.  Ph.D.’s  are  granted  in  every  conceivable  subject — 
from  languages  to  biology,  until  the  degree  itself  has  come  to 
signify  nothing  it  was  originally  intended  to  signify.  It  now  gives 
its  possessor  the  honor  of  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  superman, 
with  a  knowledge  of  everything  but  philosophy. 
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Graduates  of  non-Catholic  universities,  have,  strangely 
enough  set  a  course  for  us.  One  man  goes  to  a  famous  non¬ 
sectarian  college,  becomes  interested  in  the  different  systems  of 

philosophy.  After  graduation,  he  enters  a  European  university 
(one  of  the  better-known,  of  course),  and  comes  home  with  a 
doctorate  of  philosophy  in  Kant.  After  studying  the  Kantian 
system,  he  becomes  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  true  one.  On  his 
return  to  America,  armed  with  his  European  degree,  he  procures 
a  professorship  in  some  American  university,  whence  he  dis¬ 
tributes  Kantian  philosophy  to  students  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  are  not  advocating  anyone  journeying  to  Europe  to  take 
a  Ph.D.  in  Kant,  but  if  non-Catholics  are  so  desirous  to  attain 
truth  that  they  persist  in  embracing  a  philosophy,  which  although 
it  may  appeal  to  them,  should  make  them  aware  of  its  imper¬ 
fections  and  contradictions,  why  should  not  the  Catholic,  e.  g., 
the  Boston  College  undergraduate,  be  animated  to  study  exten¬ 
sively  in  Catholic  philosophy,  especially  when  it  could  surely 
be  proved  that  it  is  the  only  true  one.  Should  the  search  for 
truth  in  a  false  system  surpass  the  search  for  truth  in  a  system 
which  guarantees  the  object,  and  whose  every  hypothesis  is  es¬ 
tablished  irrefutably?  It  is  paradoxical  to  reflect  that  the  true 
is  deliberately  avoided,  while  the  false  is  avidly  sought. 

There  are  a  few  American  students,  graduates  of  Catholic 
colleges,  who  are  at  present  studying  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Louvain,  in  Belgium,  where  Cardinal  Mercier  launched  his 
Neo-Scholastic  revival.  They  report  that  the  study  brings  them 
into  daily  contact  with  University  students  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  Catholic  education  in  America  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
ferior  to  any  other  anywhere.  They  stand  well  in  their  classes, 
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and  are  making  names  for  themselves  by  independent  study  and 
original  contribution  to  modern  scholastic  thought.  They  will 
stand  after  completing  their  course,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Jacques  Maritain,  and  other  European  laymen  who  have  em¬ 
braced  Scholastic  philosophy  as  a  life’s  work.  On  their  return 
to  America,  there  are  positions  open  in  many  non-sectarian  col¬ 
leges  for  scholastic  philosophy — that  are  vacant  just  now  pre¬ 
cisely  because  there  is  no  Catholic  layman  eminent  enough  to  fill 
them. 

There  is  a  challenge  to  the  earnestness  of  Catholic  college 
menl  No  Catholic  layman  is  eminent  enough  to  fill  the  several 
chairs  open  in  scholastic  philosophy.  That  is  because  although 
Catholic  laymen  take  doctorate  degrees,  they  take  these  degrees 
in  everything  but  philosophy.  The  non-sectarian  world,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  that  Catholic  laymen  for  all  their  talk  are  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  Truth.  How  else  can  we  expect  them  to  judge  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  fact  that  we  have  manifest  an  indifference  to  the 
truth  in  philosophy  in  graduate  work. 

These  Catholic  laymen  at  home  and  abroad  have  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  Boston  College  to  follow.  The  very  paucity  of  their 
numbers  should  shame  us  into  adopting  their  mode  of  study. 
But  over  and  above  that,  they  tell  us  that  their  happiness  in  work 
comes  from  the  attainment  of  truth  itself.  It  is  its  own  reward. 

J.  L.  R. 
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humoresque 


Layout 

|  WONDER  WHAT  PEOPLE  WOULD  BE 

like  if  they  didn't  wear  clothes!  Or  rather,  lest  my  motives 
be  mistaken,  say  if  everyone  had  to  wear  a  black  uniform,  and 
by  some  hypothetical  legislation  were  prevented  from  indulging 
in  the  sundry  human  performances  whose  ultimate  end  is  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  a  petty  sort.  It  is  highly  entertaining,  in  a  crazy 
sort  of  way,  to  wander  with  observant  eye  along  the  sidewalks 
of  the  square,  or  to  spend  a  watchful  hour  in  one  of  that  locality’s 
many  cafeterias. 

It  has  been  said  that  “young  collegians  look  as  much  alike 
as  young  Chinamen.”  And  to  this  point,  an  afternoon  in  the 
square  provides  a  wealth  of  sustenance.  In  the  sunny  seasons 
the  college  uniform  seems  to  consist  of  dirty  white  shoes,  white 
ungartered  socks,  grey  flannel  trousers  ending  above  the  ankle, 
brown  or  checquered  jacket,  and  a  tie  of  crimson  hue.  There  is 
one  variation.  The  tie  may  be  green.  In  winter  the  shoes  are 
dirtier,  or  have  been  displaced  by  protectively  ponderous  Scotch 
brouges,  and  the  students  wear  a  yellow  overcoat,  and  a  hat  both 
old  and  brown.  The  English  of  the  snatches  of  conversation  one 
can’t  help  but  overhear  is  excellent.  Even  the  obscene  is  dis¬ 
tingue,  and  pronounciation  is  laconic  with  vowels  very  broad. 

On  Sunday  nights  at  ten-minute  intervals  the  Porkish  club 
takes  the  Waldorf  downstairs  by  storm.  On  these  chronic  occa- 
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sions,  ham  omelets  travel  airways  never  destined  for  them  in 
the  kitchen,  and  fuzz-headed  freshmen  wander  uncertainly 
about,  and  in  glowing  effulgence  they  radiate  the  message,  “Look 

at  me !  Look  at  me !  Look  at  me !  From  Engel  wood  am  I,  and 
a  plastered  Porcinus !  ” 

At  another  reputable  restaurant,  where  abominable  food  is 
served,  college  scenes  in  a  pale  crimson  tone  are  depicted  on 
the  high  tiled  walls.  This  is  the  restaurant  for  Cambridge  cos¬ 
mopolitans.  At  11:10  in  the  evening,  stalwart  sons  of  Rindge 
come  blinking  in  after  their  three-hour  interment  in  the  huge 
vault  next  door,  that  has  just  belched  forth  its  nightly  quota  of 
H.  S.  business  men,  students,  maiden  ladies,  and  morons.  They 
swagger  up  to  the  counter  a  la  Clark  Gable,  and  with  studied 
indifference  order  apple  pie  and  cawffee.  At  least  a  half  an 
hour  is  needed  to  consume  the  dainty  dish,  after  which  they  light 

cigarettes  with  the  nonchalence  of  Frederic  March,  for  the 

) 

benefit  of  freckled  blondes  across  the  way,  who  for  their  part 
are  trying  to  smoke  as  languidly  as  Marlene  Dietrich,  while 
the  uncompliant  fumes  get  in  their  eyes.  Sweet  it  is  to  be  man- 
about-town,  to  don  one’s  coat  in  the  accepted  movie  fashion, 
and  make  a  graceful  self-assured  exit,  nodding  familiarly  to  such 
celebrities  as  the  left-aisle  theatre  usher,  Joe  Wallace,  the  Put¬ 
nam  A.  C.,  and  the  mayor’s  Number  one  chauffeur. 

In  the  summer  they  have  summer  school,  and  girls  live  in  the 
yard  and  get  a  little  pamphlet  telling  them  Ty  Cobb  or  Parker 
Claflin  Livermore  III  or  somebody  slept  in  that  same  room,  and 
they  go  to  the  Union  for  tea  and  meet  people  they  think  are  in¬ 
tellectuals  but  who  are  really  some  more  cosmopolitan  chislers 
putting  on  the  dog. 
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There  are  students  on  a  hill  somewhere  too.  Some  of  them 
(cachinnandum  est),  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  numbers  is  assured, 
scurry  home  with  a  bolt  of  green  flannel,  and  have  their  mothers 
make  them  a  pathetic  imitation  of  the  despised  receptacle  of 
books  employed  in  the  trans-fluminary  lowlands. 

One  often  chances  to  encounter,  with  chagrin,  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  type  of  poseur,  who,  having  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency 
in  employing  the  medium  of  an  art,  assumes  the  temperamental- 
ism  supposedly  characteristic  of  an  artist. 

Equally  pathetic,  and  infinitely  more  ridiculous,  is  the  social 
goathead,  who  invades  the  foyers  of  the  best  hotels;  upon  his 
arm  an  insipid  blonde,  who  dances  like  a  dying  kangaroo  and 
says,  “Yah,  I  like  the  klassicle  music  awright,  but  I  like  ‘Heat 
Wave’  better.  I  think  ‘Heat  Wave’  is  swell.”  He  wears  a  silk 
opera  hat  with  the  hilarious  ineptitude  of  a  coal-man  at  a  tea, 
and  upon  meeting  a  social  superior  condescendingly  favors  him 
with  a  polite,  dignified,  “Hello  there,  young  feller.”  This  same 
individual  will  be  found  supplementing  his  education  by  play¬ 
ing  bridge  on  rainy  days  in  the  lounge  of  a  notoriously  light¬ 
weight  movie  palace. 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  a  laugh  up  the  sleeve  at  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  when  an  eminent  scholar  lec¬ 
tures  on  a  topic  of  inestimable  literary  interest  to  a  handful  of 
half-slumbering  students,  whereas  a  talk  on  sterilization  by  the 
same  scholar  causes  a  desperate  struggle  for  standing  room. 

But  saddest,  and  most  ridiculous  of  all,  in  our  sincere 
opinion,  is  the  pseudo-satirist,  who,  with  contemptible  conceit, 
presumes  to  pass  the  judgment  of  assumed  superiority  upon  the 
foibles  of  his  fellowmen. 
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A  Better  Position 

You  can  get  it 

Hundreds  of  teachers,  students  and 
college  graduates  will  earn  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  more  this  summer.  SO 
CAN  YOU.  Hundreds  of  others  will 
secure  a  better  position  and  a  larger 
salary  for  next  year.  YOU  CAN  BE 
ONE  OF  THEM.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  helpful  suggestions  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  stamp. 

(Teachers  address  Dept.  T.  All  others  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  S.) 

Continental  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

1812  Downing  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Covers  the  ENTIRE  United  States 

School  Officials!  You  may  wire  us 
your  vacancies  at  our  expense,  if  speed 
is  urgent.  You  will  receive  complete, 
free  confidential  reports  by  air  mail 
within  36  hours. 
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Mention  of  The  Stylus  is  the  best 
possible  introduction  to  our  advertisers . 


Send  it  by  ruck - 

SPEED  -  SAFETY 

Motor  Truck  Club  of  Massachusetts 

U 

80  Federal  Street  Boston 


Stylus  Headers: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 
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SURSCRIBE  TO  THE 
NEW  ALUMNI  BULLETIN 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF  A 
FRIEND 


LOWRY 

Optician 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 
HARVARD  SQUARE 


We  will  serve  you  in  many 
useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  adjustment. 
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Have  you  paid  your  Stylus  subscription ? 

$2-00  one  year.  Three  years  $5.00 


Compliments  of 

David  H.  Fulton 

u 


10  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


WATCH 

FOR 

MEMORIAL 

ISSUE 


C.  H.  Huerth  F.  D.  Rice  J.  F.  Huerth 

Huerth  &  Huerth 

(y}uri  iers 

Bigelow  Kennard  Building  (Third  Floor) 

12  West  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  HANcock  5086-5087 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

BIGELOW,  KENNARD  &  CO.  Inc. 

Quality  —  103  Years 

€rrlmafittral 

* 

West  Street  at  Washington,  Boston 


Studio  of 

LEONARD  S.  WHALEN,  A.  M. 

Reliable  Voice  Training 

COACHING  FOR  CHURCH,  CONCERT,  RADIO 

Teacher  of  Alice  O’Leary,  Winner  of  Paul  Whiteman  Boston  Radio  Audition 
Instruction  in  Organizing  and  Directing  Liturgical  Choir  Work 

MON.  —  WED.  —  SAT. 

507  PIERCE  BLDG.  .  .  .  COPLEY  SQUARE 
Telephone:  KENmore  7675 
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